1970:  US  national  postal  strike 


A.  f-ho-TS  a  ten  in:  of  tht  illsL'M*  natiomYidc  postal  strikes  thsit  xprcfic!  across  America  ii  lcJ7fi. 

Ali^rtwO  X'-eeM,  w  I  ml  I  i  time  tilt  army  wa>  us-.' led  Out  In  I:  calk  Lhe  SI  i  k  L-.  w  0  i  kui  s 

evecd  uuLly  won  LiKjeaset:  .n  ptiy  -EnfeJ  Lhe  ripbL  lo  tue^uliiHc;  oil  ouilLiul'I^  wiLti  bosses. 

TIl":  ^  i-hniri  >  on  1 he  mntflhj  of  March  I  ft,  I  he  SI  rib?  had  3i?eri  -■  h"aii  I  hI^-lI  by  rnm  ills  Cl"  Stalling 
by  union  leaders  ai  (1  govcmiuci'l  officials  With  no  riglil s  to  ctyUccrivc  bargaining  and 
.invD'.p  not  seen  wags  £  rriroase  cetween  iyf«7  and  l^ty.  anno.'  Jimongs:  postal  warj«rii  had 
seen  si  ■  inhering  ibr  years.  Tin:  Ka.>peL  i'ci»ir  sskui,  a  panel  sc.  .iji  hy  limbless  In  review  Mil- 
uuireitl  oflaie  postal  acr^Le,  Lad  re  eoniiij  ended  in.  JfJ6$  .Lid  pjaLal  woikers  be  given  Lite 
tiurie  right  us  prlva:e  seoLor  workers  10  cc  LLeui.  --t?  bargaining.  The  recommendation  wui 
vzjcctcd  hy  Ci"-n™rcsH:  an.::  responded,  to  largely  ^.ith  inaction  hy  union  leaden*.  CinipLd  wi:' 

•  :,c  subsistence:  Ioul'I  pay  I  hf  i  nuisl  worko-s  Wot c  surviving  on.  fhew faei.M-s  inade  a 

strike  seem  inevitable  :■>■  the  end  lllteh 

Ril:Lk  a::cl  file  publjj  worker^  became  LlcrfcteLjjgJy  vocal  i:i  eir.rly  L97Q.  and  .he  call  for  a  sLtike 
was  bring  taken  up  across  the  country.  New  York  lit  ion  leaders,  who  were  beenming  fearful 
o  -'  what  was  untrildme  travel  led  to  Washintron  DC  to  impress  upon  ConLTtss  the  gravivy  of 
-■■£  jiLni.ion,  O ffc-t--; l I  a  promise  in  p.  I  RitwAnl  a  bill  nxorhr'hendinfi  a  Y4%  wM^e  nfi^ase 
(net  fo  be  emiclsd  fiji  several  weeks ; ,  (licy  r  chimed  Lo  Ltieij  nuembeisi.  who  ."Lilly  rejected  il. 
Union  members  began  to  call  ibr  e  hsllot  on  Ftrkc  actinr..  Declaring  an  immediate  hstlkjt 
arte-:.'1  n ot i  nir  o  n &1 ,  nnio  n  officials  manaijed  to  trail  a  mt;  unti  I  M  uch  '  7 . 


The  majLJi  it  y  ol' workers  voted  lo  sl  ise,  aiid  I  lie  nc*E  iln*  saw  llvou-Siiats  ol'p.istal  wl>i  1.  ers 
■.v;ifk  mm  I  aeioss  the  eii  y.  I  biio  i  Ineals  y.dio  nl  l--.!  U>  sli  ike  ohcn  dill  sl>  sisjAmisJ.  th_  wishes  ril 
.jl-s-Lt  etiiuu  oA'icLalt.  ::e*[Ly  of  whom  Iriod.  rout.ly  in  vauL  to  prsve::.  -a  vu.t  if  uni  Liikiii"  plattf. 
Members  oft  he  Man  batten  -Rr-oitx  Postal  I  mien  -even  chaseo  their  pr-addem  off  tlic  platform 
Lvhen  he  rvfhscd  in- allow  I  horn  a  n  inirrnslii-ir  vore.  Vpvorl'olew..  i  iioii^-ands.  o  "pi^sial  workers 
w'en.:  on  pii  kei  I  ol:s  hy  '  ;,e  onr|  of  I  ho  day 

Citing  ihc  illcf^dlrry  of'thc  rtrikC;.  Prcsiiicn:  Yistin  quickly  itissie  an  addicts  o'-  na:ienal 
.^Jev.sioj.  ortleiiti^.  iJie  fcliikeK.  io  i-eLu.-tL  lo  work,  so  vine;  Lhm  Ltio  go  vifpnietul  woUd  ne'. 
■negotiate  -.:ndcr  -he  itrcssure  oft  strike.  Kfiee:1  with  the  option  of  recum  ire  til  wiirk  debated 
iM  r  nhing  ihem^k  es  inipa  f:L^s:1■orl  nC  reel  :  onfromai  ion  w  ih  ihe  frovv-rn-cnl  fo  sifiVc.rs 
lv  York  vi ned  n>  slay  o  :1  and  w:  re_ji>inod  hv  many  olb^ts  in  rhe  CiVhing  Jflys  Thei^ial 
workers  aer-OKh  lli^  j  jjiLiy  bsyiitL  u  loDu-w  L:seir  lead  ujhI  w  LlJjiu  days  op  Lo  2'XkOOO  were  ott 
strike  :n.’fi  major  cities-  Workers  on  strike  in  Los.  AngpicK.  R-ai^irn.  Pitrshnr.gh,  Miinitai>:«l  s 


1970:  US  national  postal  strike 

A  short  account  of  the  illegal  nationwide  postal  strikes  that  spread  across 
America  in  1970. 

After  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  army  was  called  out  to  break  the  strike, 
workers  eventually  won  increases  in  pay  and  the  right  to  negotiate  on  contracts 
with  bosses. 

Beginning  on  the  morning  of  March  18,  the  strike  had  been  precipitated  by 
months  of  stalling  by  union  leaders  and  government  officials.  With  no  rights  to 
collective  bargaining,  and  having  not  seen  wages  increase  between  1967  and 
1969,  anger  amongst  postal  workers  had  been  simmering  for  years.  The  Kappel 
Commission,  a  panel  set  up  by  congress  to  review  the  current  state  of  the  postal 
service,  had  recommended  in  1968  that  postal  workers  be  given  the  same  right  as 
private  sector  workers  to  collective  bargaining.  The  recommendation  was 
rejected  by  Congress,  and  responded  to  largely  with  inaction  by  union  leaders. 
Coupled  with  the  subsistence  level  pay  that  most  postal  workers  were  surviving 
on,  these  factors  made  a  strike  seem  inevitable  by  the  end  of  1969. 

Rank  and  file  postal  workers  became  increasingly  vocal  in  early  1970,  and  the 
call  for  a  strike  was  being  taken  up  across  the  country.  New  York  union  leaders 
who  were  becoming  fearful  of  what  was  unfolding  travelled  to  Washington  DC 
to  impress  upon  Congress  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Offered  a  promise  to  put 
forward  a  bill  recommending  a  5.4%  wage  increase  (not  to  be  enacted  for  several 
weeks),  they  returned  to  their  members,  who  flatly  rejected  it. 


Union  members  began  to  call  for  a  ballot  on  strike  action.  Declaring  an 
immediate  ballot  unconstitutional,  union  officials  managed  to  stall  a  vote  until 
March  17. 

The  majority  of  workers  voted  to  strike,  and  the  next  day  saw  thousands  of 
postal  workers  walk  out  across  the  city.  Union  locals  who  voted  to  strike  often 
did  so  against  the  wishes  of  their  union  officials,  many  of  whom  tried,  mostly  in 
vain,  to  prevent  a  vote  from  taking  place. 

Members  of  the  Manhatten-Bronx  Postal  Union  even  chased  their  president  off 
the  platform  when  he  refused  to  allow  them  an  immediate  vote.  Nevertheless, 
thousands  of  postal  workers  were  on  picket  lines  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Citing  the  illegality  of  the  strike,  President  Nixon  quickly  made  an  address  on 
national  television  ordering  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  saying  that  the 
government  would  not  negotiate  under  the  pressure  of  a  strike.  Faced  with  the 
option  of  returning  to  work  defeated  or  putting  themselves  into  a  position  of 
direct  confrontation  with  the  government,  the  strikers  of  New  York  voted  to  stay 
out,  and  were  joined  by  many  others  in  the  coming  days.  Postal  workers  across 
the  country  began  to  follow  their  lead  and  within  days  up  to  200,000  were  on 
strike  in  30  major  cities.  Workers  on  strike  in  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis 

and  Chicago  numbered  into  the  thousands.  Again  coming  up  against  stiff 
opposition  from  their  leaders  to  even  get  a  proposal  for  a  strike  ballot  heard  in 
many  cities,  it  was  reported  in  Chicago  that  3,000  union  members  shouted  down 
union  officials  who  urged  them  to  stay  at  work. 

With  picket  lines  still  growing  a  week  after  the  initial  walkout,  the  government 
began  to  consider  legal  action.  With  the  entire  postal  system  ground  to  a  halt,  a 
court  order  was  taken  out  ordering  the  strikers  back  to  work.  The  order  was 
ignored,  and  despite  the  threat  of  jail  for  many  workers,  the  walkouts  continued. 
The  injunction  even  threatened  to  extend  the  strikes  outside  the  postal  service,  as 
many  government  employees  vowed  to  walk  out  if  legal  action  was  continued 
against  strikers. 

Nixon  made  another  television  appearance  on  March  25,  confirming  that  he  had 
ordered  thousands  of  army  and  National  Guard  personnel  into  New  York  to 
begin  distributing  mail. 


New  York  was  singled  out  as  being  the  centre  of  the  strike,  but  the  possibility  of 
troops  being  sent  into  other  affected  cities  was  left  open.  While  claiming  to 
recognise  the  underpaid  state  of  many  postal  workers,  Nixon's  attempt  to  use 
troops  as  strikebreakers  did  nothing  but  stiffen  the  resolve  of  many  strikers,  who 
saw  in  the  troops  a  force  that  had  the  potential  to  bring  violence  to  the  peaceful 
strike. 

The  army  soon  proved  itself  incompetent  at  the  task  and  failed  to  get  the  mail 
moving  again. 

Becoming  desperate  and  with  few  options  left  open,  the  government  began  to 
negotiate. 

Within  a  week  after  Nixon's  last  television  address,  the  strike  had  been  resolved, 
and  the  government  agreed  to  most  of  the  striker's  demands.  Postal  workers  won 
an  8%  wage 

increase,  and  importantly,  the  right  for  postal  unions  to  negotiate  on  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Lasting  just  two  weeks,  the  strike  had  been  short,  peaceful  and  successful.  Often 
bypassing  or  completely  ignoring  a  union  apparatus  that  had  actively  tried  to 
prevent  a  walkout,  and  that  many  knew  was  not  acting  in  their  best  interests 
(even  Nixon  commented  in  his  second  address  the  extent  to  which  the  strike  had 
gone  against  the  "recommendation"  of  union  leaders),  the  strikers  had  shown 
what  mass  action  on  the  initiative  of  a  militant  rank-and-file  can  accomplish. 


